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Educational Research 


How Teachers Use School Broadcasts 
NORMAN WOELFEL KIMBALL WILES 


New York, Illinois, Michigan, and 


fornia, chosen the basis their classroom teaching 

ability and their interest radio, were asked make 
detailed reports the utilization practices which they consid- 
ered most successful with their classes. the basis the 
reports from these skilled teachers, check list 101 utiliza- 
tion practices was constructed. The first items described 
“Activities Preparatory the Broadcast”—activities which 
teachers might carry the classroom some time preceding 
the listening period. The second items described “Activities 
during the which teachers students 
might carry during the actual listening period. 
items described “Follow-up Activities Growing Out the 
Broadcast”—activities which teachers and students might carry 
after the listening period. The last items described “Con- 
ditions While such the type room, type 
radio set, and various kinds interruptions listening. The 
list was checked the teacher soon the utilization 
particular broadcast was completed. 

Twenty teachers, during the school year made 
205 separate reports means this check list the same 
number school broadcast utilizations. These utilizations took 
place schools different types, and the grades represented 
ranged from the intermediate through the high school. Because 
the small number teachers participating the study, 
attempt was made analyze the returns separately types 
school, subjects, grades. 

Programs from five different series school broadcasts 
were used the teachers who filled out the utilization check 
list. These programs included Ideas That Came True, social- 
studies program for the intermediate and upper elementary- 
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school grades presented the network the National 
Broadcasting Company; Frontiers Democracy, 
studies program for high-school grades, New Horizons, 
science program, and This Living World, current-events 
program for high-school grades, presented Columbia’s 
American School the Air; and History the Making, 
dramatized news program for high-school grades presented 
locally the Detroit Board Education. 


the activities reported these teachers 

preparation for the classroom listening school broad- 
cast revealed that the most frequent types advance classroom 
preparation were: posting advance announcement the 
broadcast, making necessary seating arrangements and room 
adjustments, and testing the radio receiving apparatus. 

These are routine activities which have with the 
mechanical aspect establishing the listening situation. Second 
these mechanical arrangements frequency report were 
types preparatory activities designed make the content 
the broadcast more meaningful. The most frequently checked 
activities this category were: consulting the manual which 
accompanied the broadcast, attempting carry out suggestions 
the manual, and planning correlate the probable broadcast 
content with regular classroom activities. 

“Discussion questions about the topic the broadcast 
program” was commonly mentioned preparatory activity, and 
many teachers reported suggesting that students summarize 
orally what they knew about the topic the coming broadcast. 
many cases, this preliminary discussion was supplemented 
assigned reading newspaper, book, and magazine selections 
which had bearing upon the topic the coming broadcast. 
Other activities reported preparation for the broadcasts were: 
attempting predict the content that would covered the 
broadcast, maintaining few seconds silence just previous 
the broadcast, and examining illustrative explanatory 
material. 

commenting the values these particular activities, 
teachers reported that attempting imagine the content 
the coming program, the students’ interest was challenged; 
remaining quiet for few moments prior the broadcast, 
students were given opportunity become attentive and 
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assume listening attitude; and examining illustrative mate- 
rial bearing the broadcast, interest the dramatic and 
descriptive material the program was intensified. 


was great similarity the general pattern advance 
preparation reported the teachers for all four social- 
studies programs. Posting advance announcement the 
broadcast and making necessary seating arrangements were 
mentioned most frequently for all four series. However, 
important distinction was evident the activities that came 
third the frequency for each the four types programs. 
For the Ideas That Came True series, this preparatory activity 
consisted having the students summarize advance what 
they knew about the topic. For Frontiers Democracy and for 
the news and current-events series, the third most frequently 
mentioned preparatory activity was discussion questions about 
the topic the broadcast. For the science program, New 
Horizons, the third most frequently reported activity was con- 
sulting the Teacher’s Manual and attempting carry out its 
suggestions. 

The preparatory activities that were reported least fre- 
quently for all programs were: first, specific exercises make 
the pupils ear-minded; second, taking imaginary journey 
related the broadcast; third, having students write out what 
they knew about the topic the coming broadcast; fourth, ask- 
ing someone outside the class tell the class about the topic; 
and fifth, visiting radio station and seeing broadcast. 


the activities the check list which described the 
activities the teacher while the students were actually 
listening the broadcast, the most frequently reported item 
was listening attentively member the audience. Thus, 
among these selected teachers, least, school broadcasts had 
apparently succeeded some degree breaking down the 
usual barrier between teacher and students. The second most 
frequently reported activity was maintaining near absolute 
quiet possible. the degree that this implied that the 
teacher had frequently resume her réle disciplinarian, this 
activity conflict with the first. the degree that implied 
that the teacher, while acting member the classroom 
audience, also kept sharp ear out for unnecessary noises which 
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interfered with the total listening situation, was naturally 
supplementary the first. 

Over half the teachers took notes the points made 
the broadcast proceeded, and most teachers allowed the students 
take notes. About one-quarter the teachers asked all 
students take notes while listening the broadcast. 

variation straight note-taking reported some 
teachers was the practice listing the blackboard key words 
new words which occurred the broadcast. new term 
important technical term was used, the teacher wrote this 
word the blackboard order acquaint the pupils with its 
spelling, and make sure that the word would defined and 
understood after the broadcast. 

only the 205 reports did the teachers require 
students maintain the same formal listening posture through- 
out the entire broadcast. only occasions did teachers 
report that they found necessary change the seats certain 
students. 

Not frequently was program reception interrupted out- 
side noises. Only twice did any teacher report leaving the 
classroom locate the source outside noise. 

The one activity during the broadcast that was not checked 
any teacher was “preparing for the next class, marking 
papers, writing Among small minority the 
teachers who use radio regularly, the radio period used 
chance catch with other duties. Apparently there was 
none these among the group which co-operated this study. 

comparing the listening patterns for the four different 
types social-studies programs, was found that “listening 
attentively member the class” was reported with the 
highest frequency all them. For the news and current- 
events programs, the second most frequently reported activity 
was note-taking the teacher. The third most frequently 
reported activity for the news and current-events programs was 
asking all students take notes. Apparently, much infor- 
mation crammed into this type school broadcast that 
teachers feel their students cannot remember enough they 
only listen. The listening pattern for Frontiers Democracy 
was unusual that the activity reported with the second highest 
frequency was “speaking the pupils about order.” Since the 
Frontiers Democracy programs, this particular year, consisted 
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largely informal discussions about social problems high- 
school students, this finding raises serious question about the 
effectiveness this technique holding the attention 
students. 


PPARENTLY the greatest concern the teachers using all 

five broadcast series was having students remember 

the content the broadcasts. The most frequently reported 

activity was that having the students retell the parts the 

program that were most interesting them. The second most 

frequently reported activity was that the teacher questioning 
pupils about details the broadcast. 

Another general characteristic was emphasis the teach- 
ing radio discrimination. This was done two ways. 
over half the reports, the teachers had the students discuss the 
good and bad features the broadcast; and nearly many, 
discussions were mentioned which the broadcast just heard 
was compared with other school and out-of-school broadcasts. 
None the teachers reported having students write their criti- 
cisms the procedures the broadcast. 

comparing follow-up activities for the five different 
broadcast series, certain significant differences were noted. The 
most frequently listed activity for the programs This Living 
World was attempting connect the broadcast with regular 
class activities. History the Making, the other current- 
events program, the most frequent practice was the answering 
students’ questions about the program. The most frequent 
follow-up activity reported for Frontiers Democracy was 
having the students discuss the good and bad features the 
program. the utilization the New Horizons and Ideas 
That Came True series, the most common activity was having 
the students retell the most interesting parts the program. 
The utilization New Horizons was unusual, however, that 
apparently much greater stress was placed “making books 
dealing with the topic the broadcast available students.” 
the material the Teacher’s Manual gave the teacher 
greater supply information about available books the 
New Horizons program was presented way that stimulated 
further classroom research. 

The follow-up activities that were reported least frequently 
were activities that placed great amount emphasis upon 
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pupil planning and execution. not single class was radio 
script topic similar one the broadcasts attempted. 
only one occasion did the members any class try write 
poem about the content any broadcast. Only twice did any 
class attempt stage make-believe broadcast follow-up 
activity. Only three times out 205, were class committees 
reported have taken action matters suggested broad- 
cast. Only twice was any class reported carrying experi- 
ment settle questions raised broadcast. And only three 
times did any class report and demonstrate other classes 
the school, the knowledge had gained from the broadcast. 
Since these follow-up activities broader scope were infre- 
quently used, would seem especially important that school 
broadcasters make their programs complete possible that 
program effectiveness does not depend extensive classroom 
utilization. 


the teachers’ reports the fourth category 
the check list, which dealt with the type and location 
the radio receiving apparatus and with the conditions during 
listening, indicated that these teachers used table-model radios, 
and that the apparatus was located the classroom. less 
than per cent the 205 reports, were static noises program- 
fading serious enough compel cutting off the program. 
may conclude, therefore, that these teachers were situated near 
enough the radio station which carried the desired program 
able use small radio set satisfactorily, and, further- 
more, that they had taken precautions ensure that the radio 
set was properly tuned. 

The general conclusion drawn from this study that 
the teachers were mainly concerned with getting the radio 
programs fit closely possible with the subjects which 
they ordinarily teach. Some evidence was indicated that some 
programs were appreciated new and unusual classroom 
experiences, worth while themselves, and that the pro- 
grams were utilized vivify and illustrate the regular school 
work, but, and large, radio was treated one more class- 
room routine. may sure that with the teachers who use 
radio the classroom who were not selected for this survey, 
this even more often true, because, under the usual pressure 
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Teacher Certification—Credits 
Competencies 
ALLEN PATTERSON 


effective instrument for establishing and maintaining 

higher competencies among candidates for teaching posi- 
tions secondary schools, have for the most part outlived their 
usefulness. Originally proposed educators sincerely inter- 
ested placing properly qualified teacher each classroom, 
these requirements assure the public that teachers possess dem- 
onstrated knowledge certain fields scholarship, acquired 
approved institutions higher education and pursued the 
level the Bachelor’s degree. Most the states require that 
the future teacher should also have passed certain professional 
courses pedagogy, supplemented more less intensive 
experience practice teaching. 

These requirements met the ordinary needs the second- 
ary schools during the early decades this century. They 
ensured that teacher had some knowledge subject before 
received license teach and prevented him from 
attempting teach all the subjects the curriculum the 
strength his college diploma. They compelled colleges 
offer courses pedagogy and provide classroom experiences 
for their graduates. They stood for the idea that teaching 
profession. 

Implicit the standards set most states the accept- 
ance education primarily concerned with the mastery 
knowledge. The requirements for certification support the 
notion that teaching ground-covering process, concept 
which has led the widespread acceptance the Carnegie 
unit credit measure academic progress through our 
schools. Consequently, preparing teach has meant acquiring 
units this subject units that, passed specified 
level mathematically determined excellence. 

There little evidence that the achievements measured 
made good teachers. Despite many careful investigations, 
have been unable correlate success teaching with the 
amount knowledge gained the teacher, the level 
scholarship achieved, the academic intelligence possessed 


requirements for the certification teachers, once 
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the teacher, the study particular professional courses. 
Student teaching the only aspect the typical training pro- 
gram which correlates significantly with successful teaching. 
Apparently, securing successful teachers still largely matter 
chance. The inadequacy existing criteria for certification 
further evidenced the fact that teachers must encour- 
aged work for higher professional ratings all sorts 
extrinsic rewards. 


explanation these low correlations between the 
criteria for certification and actual success teaching lies 
the fact that teachers the job are actually trying carry 
out functions not measured academic standards. The sec- 
ondary school longer primarily concerned with the task 
preparing students for college. Teachers are longer 
working with the academically select our population but 
with all the children all the people. not necessary here 
define the functions modern secondary school, but 
important bear mind that national committee which has 
studied secondary education since the appearance the report 
the Commission the Reorganization Secondary Edu- 
cation 1918 has defined the purposes the school exclusively 
subject-matter terms expressed them academic language. 

few recent reports will serve illustrations. Students’ 
ways defining some these educative purposes include 
learning how use leisure time wisely, knowing how get 
and hold job, learning something about home and family 
living, finding out what work one capable doing and 
obtaining reasonable preparation for doing it, learning how 
make intelligent judgments about one’s conduct and beliefs, 
and informing oneself about what going the local com- 
munity and the world.* More mature and sober objectives 
stated the Educational Policies Commission are self-realiza- 
tion, more effective human relationships, economic efficiency, 
and civic responsibility. Purposes stated terms the needs 
youth for social acceptance, the satisfactory completion 
tasks, fair chance economic independence, instruction and 
training family living, understanding political and eco- 
nomic conditions, ways maintaining and improving physical 


Hopkins, “Students Survey the High School,” Teachers College Record, XLII 
(November, 1940), pp. 
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and mental health, and the development wide range 
summarize the goals secondary education the 
satisfaction the American Youth Commission. 


proposal that requirements for teacher certification 
should re-examined not plea for the abandonment 
certification the state, nor does belittle the need for 
sound and extensive mastery the cultural heritage. Rather 
urge the need for determining new criteria for certifica- 
tion which will provide teachers who can fulfill the new func- 
tions secondary education adequately teachers have 
the past accomplished the purposes formerly considered vital. 
Directors teacher certification make claim that academic 
standards measure ability achieve functional objectives. They 
are not measures social insight, understanding children, 
grasp the newer techniques instruction. They ask, 
What better measures professional readiness fulfill the 
newer functions education are available? what better 
techniques can the state certify teachers for our schools? Only 
foolhardy person would dare affirm that the answers are 
known, but some steps have been taken, some hypotheses have 
been advanced, and some experimentation seems order. 


for further study and experimentation must 
set up, course, terms certain assumptions. These 
assumptions should state clearly interpretation the educa- 
tional process itself, the functions secondary education 
democratic society, the type individual who achieve the 
learnings desired, and the knowledge and culture, the attain- 
ment which marks young person’s development toward 
maturity. Space does not permit such extended exposition, 
but implied the following statement. 

Certification requirements should developed 
secure for our schools, teachers who are maximally competent 
educated persons and continually disposed grow under- 
standing and use the basic cultural achievements mankind. 
They should specialists broadly integrated field 
human knowledge and activity who are professionally compe- 
tent guide the experiences children and young people 
terms democratic values. They should informed and 
loyal citizens, concerned about, and willing participate in, 
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improving the quality community and world community 
living. Their personalities should balanced emotionally, 
physically, socially, and spiritually, and they should have 
many interests and activities. They should able work 
intelligently and co-operatively with others—parents, col- 
leagues, and children—without prejudice race, color, 
religion, political 

Our present quantitative, academic requirements for certi- 
fication are clearly inadequate evaluate achievements any 
one the categories indicated such statement. But the 
need for start upon the problem insistent; otherwise the 
claim that can define what mean the profession 
teaching mere words. must start from where are. 
the purpose this article show that already have 
started and that there are proposals which have gone beyond 
the stage mere hypothesis. 


schools, whose purpose better defined 
child development than subject mastery, have accepted 
general certification for their teachers which permits them 
teach any the basic subjects participate the most 
advanced type experience curriculum. This not unlike the 
task the junior high school where boys and girls explore the 
broad fields human knowledge and activity. Yet under our 
present system, such program must presented teachers 
who are certified subjects. one today defines the purposes 
the junior high school subject terms, for provides 
period for general education which the young person ex- 
plores his culture and discovers his own interests and aptitudes. 
Usually, the subject specialist misfit here. The children 
are not ready for him, and often not ready for them. The 
best school teacher frequently 
elementary-school teacher, not senior—high school teacher 
who has been demoted, who waiting for promotion 
upper-grade work. 

Surely not beyond the capacity college graduate 
prepare several fields knowledge that can meet 
the needs twelve- fifteen-year-old youth. four years 
professional study, time could well found not only for 


Adapted from unpublished document prepared subcommittee the Com- 
mittee Teacher Certification the Co-operative Commission Teacher Education 
Pennsylvania. Joseph Butterweck chairman. 
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broad general acquaintance with the fields communication, 
science, social studies, and mathematics, but -also for extended 
the nature adolescence and for experiences with 
children that age. Moreover, the trend toward more 
unified curriculum this level will soon require teacher 
prepared. 

The need for general secondary-school certificate has been 
suggested. Whether would desirable this time issue 
open question. For that large number older youth 
who need specialization fields organized knowledge, 
might secure better-qualified teachers than the ones now 
prepare. Our excessively low enrollments such subjects 
science, economics, sociology, and the fine arts are due part 
the interest teachers the college candidate. The fact that 
begin lose pupils from our schools the very time when 
begin turn them over subject specialists argument 
favor the need for modifying certification requirements. 
has been suggested that experiment with general certifi- 
cate valid Grades XII for teaching pupils not preparing 
for college. The provision such certificate probably would 
aid finding teachers better prepared for teaching core 
integrated curriculums than those who now come from our 
teachers’ colleges. 


basis for teacher certification might found the 
use factors competency evaluating person’s 
readiness for teaching. Recently, efforts define these factors 
have been made New York State, under the leadership 
Harold Speight; Michigan, outgrowth the work 
the State Department Public Instruction; Ohio, where 
form, Ohio Teaching Record, has been devised Ohio State 
University; Colorado, under the direction the Colorado 
State College Education; and Pennsylvania, part 
the program the Commission Co-operation Teacher 
Education. Varying detail, these statements agree upon the 
importance analyzing objectively and anecdotal and rating 
techniques the total preparation prospective teacher. 
Readers this are familiar with the Ohio for- 
The Pennsylvania list competencies organized 
terms human relations, pupil relations, professional rela- 


Louis. “General Assumptions and Hypotheses the College Program,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, (January 1940), pp. 
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tions, community-world relations, The 
Michigan statement calls for evaluation the teacher 
person, professional worker, and citizen the com- 
munity. Four categories are set the New York proposal— 
the teacher must possess adequate understanding young 
people, appreciation the nature contemporary society, 
comprehensive acquaintance with the cultural heritage, and 
thorough mastery some particular field specialization 
which make his major contribution. all these pro- 
posals, the experiences, the activities, the insights, the observed 
behavior the candidate for certification are stressed, and not 
merely his study certain prescribed subjects, academic and 
professional. 


THIRD proposal, which has the merit immediate appli- 
cability, might well receive serious consideration, although 
only partial solution the larger problem. Just some 
colleges education now require for graduation 100 hours 
successful, guided experience field work and community 
activities, the state might require all candidates for certifica- 
tion present records out-of-class experiences travel, 
employment, leadership youth activities, contact with the 
work juvenile courts, guidance clinics, and other social 
agencies. Such experience has been demonstrated 
effective preparation for teaching today’s schools. longer 
believed that the whole child can educated the hands 
partially educated teacher. 

fourth possibility that each teacher-training institution 
would responsible for recommending candidates for state 
certification. Superintendents, the generous use which they 
make the services college placement offices, indicate that 
they rely upon the professional reputation the college 
from which the candidate for teaching has been graduated. 
colleges could encouraged define more explicitly 
the professional objectives which their graduates must have 
achieved and the level which this achievement has been 
made, then the state department might well require the grad- 
uate present statement competency from the faculty 
which has been responsible for his graduation. 

necessary that every student who earns diploma 
the conventional process amassing many hours credit 
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granted also the right all graduates college 
law pass the bar examination. The spread the require- 
ment that applicants pass the National Teachers Examinations 
evidence that some superintendents not regard the pro- 
visional certification the state school adequate proof 
competence. For college distinguish between graduation 
and recommendation for certification would require professional 
courage high order. But least not outside the ethical 
responsibilities college. 


plans for certification teachers are probably 
already under consideration. They should made 
known. Ten years experimentation with more functional 
program education have set the stage for changes stand- 
ards and requirements. Our experiences with teachers who 
have been certified emergency basis may indicate that 
there are persons who can teach modern school without 
conforming traditional set formal requirements. 
not advance upon this premise, probably shall see 
extension the formal techniques teacher certification. Pro- 
posals are already being discussed several the national 
associations academic specialists which aim increasing 
quantitatively the subject-matter requirements for teaching. 
This the time for action those who believe that require- 
ments for teacher certification can instruments for stimu- 
lating growth broadly defined professional competencies. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 


war years have revealed increasingly, according the 
report the National Child Labor Committee, that 
large segment public opinion tolerates restrictions the 
employment minors depression periods when labor 
plentiful, but does not really accept the basic premise under- 
lying such legislation; namely, that essential the welfare 
children and the well-being the state. 

Illegal employment the increase: 3,658 minors were 
found employed 1,308 establishments violation child- 
labor laws during the six months period ending January 
1944, compared with 4,567 1,722 establishments during 
the entire preceding year. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Cycle? 
HUNDRED years ago, David Page began his duties 


the first principal the state normal school (now 

the New York State College for Teachers) Albany. 
1847, published his and Practice Teaching, 
the Motives and Methods Good School-Keeping, comprising 
“the substance part the course lectures addressed 
the classes the Institution under charge, during the past 
two years.” For more than generation, this book was widely 
used academies, normal schools, and other institutions for 
the education teachers; many editions came from the press. 
probably represents the best the teaching pedagogy 
the middle decades the last century. 

The author conceived the nature “school-keeping,” the 
qualities needed for success it, and the type training which 
would prepare for it, very broad terms. The book deals not 
only with methods teaching but also with the social respon- 
sibility the school and the nature the educative process. 
The academic qualifications which the teacher should possess 
are described detail, but also are his personal character- 
istics and habits. Motivation pupils, school discipline, and 
classroom management are all dealt with length. chapter 
devoted the teacher’s relation parents and another 
his relation the profession. The discussion the non- 
material rewards teaching would not suffer comparison 
with many present-day treatments the subject. other 
words, Mr. Page dealt with most the topics which would 
considered professional courses typical teachers’ college 
the present. 

There are two principal differences between his treatment 
professional education and that which typical today. 
the first place, had practically nothing the way research 
which base his generalizations and principles, but had 
rely common sense. the second place, treated, 
single course, topics which today would handled separate 
courses psychology, principles education, methods 
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Books Read 


The Philosophy American Education. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1942. pp. 

The author contends that few American educators demonstrate that they 
possess integrated philosophies. decries the fact that practices stemming 
out conflicting philosophies may found almost any school system and 
that the administrators and teachers are often not even aware inconsis- 
tencies. Mr. Wahlquist has written this volume attempt clarify con- 
flicting assumptions three basic philosophic viewpoints which influence 
American education: idealism, realism, and pragmatism. 

After tracing the philosophic dilemma historically, chapter devoted 
each the three philosophies. The implications each viewpoint for 
elementary, secondary, and higher education are then developed. Effects 
the philosophies educational administration and supervision, measurement 
and evaluation, and intelligence testing are discussed. the chapter, “School 
and Society,” the basic assumptions, conflicts, and inconsistencies involved 
the responses teachers social issues and pressures are presented. Biograph- 
ical sketches leaders American education and recommended list 
books educational philosophy are found the Appendix. 

Teachers courses educational philosophy and principles education 
who use single textbook and who not wish indoctrinate their students 
with one viewpoint will find this book value. should also prove helpful 
the teacher administrator service who wishes clarify his own under- 
standing and test against the thinking others. The book rich excerpts 
from the writings leading advocates each philosophical viewpoint. The 
author has avoided injecting his own opinions into the discussion. sincere 
attempt has been made give each philosophy fair treatment. 


New Schools for New Culture. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
pp. 

The authors this timely book take the position that, general, the 
public schools today are not democratic organization, administration, 
procedure. The New School Evanston, Illinois, described some detail 
show how youth can given actual experiences social living foster the 
development democratic attitudes and skills. 

The chapters the “Core Program” and the answers “Questions and 
Objections” will particularly helpful teachers and administrators who are 
interested changing their schools meet more effectively the present-day 
needs American youth. College professors will irritated the criticism 
their too common emphasis writing, speaking, and office holding rather 
than effective teaching, but they and their students would derive real 
benefit from consideration the definite recommendations for the improve- 
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ment teacher-training programs. There are suggestions, too, parents for 
promoting more democratic living the home, and recommendations for ways 
using parents school resource. 

Although illustrations from New School are used constantly, time 
the authors offer its policies, procedures, and activities models followed 
every community. They urge the development common national 
policy give youth continuous practice democratic living the schools 
the country but stress again and again that implementation such policy 
must terms the specific requirements and conditions local regions 
and communities. Anyone interested modern trends education will find 
the book—except the last chapter—stimulating and thought-provoking. 


Pupil Progress the Elementary School. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. pp. (Practical 
Suggestions for Teaching, No. 

This booklet the fifth publication series entitled “Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching,” which edited Hollis Caswell. The content 
organized with clarity and the style simple and the point. 

Mr. Elsbree considers eight broad aspects pupil progress his presen- 
tation the topic and documents many the points which are made. 
thorough but not exhaustive treatment the subject, the report should 
particular value prospective teachers the elementary area and superin- 
tendents who seek readable description recent trends appraising and 
reporting children’s progress school. Also, should useful teachers’ 
committees charged with the responsibility for recommending improvements 
records, reports, marking, grouping. 

The phases pupil progress which the author explores and discusses 
some detail are: modern trends promotion, reasons why 
teachers fail (or say they fail) certain pupils, modern approach promotion, 
classification and grouping, homogeneous grouping, co-operative teacher- 
administrative studies grouping, the marking system, and reports parents. 
Reprints appropriate, satirical newspaper cartoons enliven the text. 

SHANE 


Brown, Short Cuts Information: Time Savers for Teachers, 
Librarians, and All Who Must Find the Answers. New York: Wilson 
Company, 1943. Reprinted from the Key, 5th rev. ed. pp. 

Never has there been more apt title for any publication than Short Cuts 
Information. these thirty-two pages there immense amount 
information; information which librarians, individually, have acquired hard 
experience, often over long period years. Here Miss Brown has listed the 
most pertinent sources for information various types. These include book 
lists, magazine indexes, library usage, directories, aids for teacher groups, 
audio-visual aids, government publications, and others. 

The style, very much keeping with the contents and title, terse and 
the point. unnecessary words phrases are used. Both content and 
phraseology have been down” the point that requires minimum 
amount the reader’s time. 
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Complete bibliographical information given for all references, including 
prices most instances. magazines organizations are listed possible 
sources their addresses are given. 

Workers new the library field and teachers are the audience most 
helped this book. Moreover, will well repay examination experienced 
librarians, for they are apt find here some things that may have escaped 


their attention heretofore. 
SEEGER 


Education Faces the Future: Appraisal Contemporary 
Movements Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
345 

The author this survey and criticism current educational thought 
claims idealist because believes that ideals can powerful instru- 
ments making the world better. This not idealism the philosophers 
define the term, and the book itself has not convinced the present reader that 
its author actually idealist. 

The book reviews educational philosophies under these headings: “The 
Changing Liberal Philosophy,” Education Transition,” and 
“The American Public School and Society Age Reconstruction.” The 
author believes that liberals have the past been too individualistic, and that 
deep cleavages political and economic views are the bottom the oppo- 
sition between essentialists and progressives. The cure for our educational and 
social ills, thinks, will found the curtailment national sovereignties, 
the formation world state, and planned economy. These measures, 
claims, will lead straight democratic society. This not clear the 
reviewer who does not believe that the persistent problem the individual 
society can solved denying choice and value the individual. 
Whether right wrong its conclusions, this thought-provoking book. 


Training. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943. pp. 

This book almost encyclopedic the information provides for the 
consumer. The many aspects consumer problems are presented simple, 
concise, and expert manner. The book designed primarily for use the 
secondary schools, but could equally well used lay groups who are 
studying consumer problems the homemaker who wishes well 
informed regard buying responsibilities. 

Mr. Heil approaches the problem consumer training giving 
excellent overview present-day economic conditions and their implications 
for the consumer. There analysis the various ways protecting one’s 
interests consumer, for example, recognizing the risks careless buying, 
co-operating with government agencies, and working toward compulsory 
standards. Emphasis given the important points consider the selec- 
tion food, clothing, cosmetics, household equipment, medical and dental 
care, and the like. Advice offered concerning savings, insurance, and 
investments. 

The annotated bibliography the close each chapter cites many inex- 
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pensive sources helpful information. The projects and activities are offered 
suggestions for student experiences. Some them seem little remote from 
the actual needs, problems, and interests students. might have been 
greater effort challenge the values and the thinking students regard 


their personal consumer problems. 
FLECK 


ANNE, AND SHakow, Mental Disorder. New 
York: Annals New York Academy Sciences, Vol. XLII (January 31, 
1942). 

This paper-bound monograph written for the technically trained clinical 
psychologist and the psychiatrist. detailed report study the 
application the 1916 Stanford-Binet Test various diagnostic groups 
Worcester State Hospital, and comparison the results, item item, with 
results the same test applied normal and feeble-minded adults. The 
authors are even more concerned with investigating the possibility 
trends cognitive change any diagnostic group” (page 367) order 
make possible the evaluation the performance individual member 
the group. “If trends exist and can discovered, the next logical step the 
investigation the significance the presence absence conformity 
the individual patient the group” (page 367). 

All the usual precautions sampling, nature and extent co-operation 
secured from subjects, and other scientific checks are taken into account and 
discussed some length the monograph. data are presented with 
clear explanation. The literature the subject mental testing patients 
mental hospitals summarized critically. 

The authors conclude that, general, “the severer the psychotic condi- 
tion, the farther from the normal the psychometric performance” (page 
471). They point out that 
such difference can interpreted two ways: [first], demonstrating the effect 
psychosis cognitive function, [second] demonstrating the selective effect intel- 
ligence psychosis, that is, that certain types psychoses appear certain levels 
intelligence rather than others. 

Although our material has shown clearly that disordered groups not function 

well intellectually non-disordered groups, cannot speak this change function 

“deterioration.” yet know nothing about the irreversibility this change (page 

This monograph should the library every person concerned with 
testing guidance patients with any mental disorder. 


ALLEN, WENDELL Cumulative Pupil Records. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1943. pp. 

One the greatest weaknesses public education has been the general 
tendency the part teachers stress mastery subject-matter rather 
than child development. This little book suggests one the finest techniques 
available for the basic in-service training teachers. study the general 
suggestions made the publication for the building functional cumulative 
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record system should prove valuable school administrators, teachers, and 
those the field teacher training. 

cumulative record should flexible guidance tool serve its 
real purpose. Not many communities can justify the use standard form, 
since, the end, the truly functional cumulative record will reflect the 
philosophy school system. 

The author outlines the basic need for cumulative record child 
development and presents guidance tool rather than instrument for 
official record. Following his justification the basic need, suggests specific 
procedures and criteria which should studied any school starting out 
improve its record system. addition being specific, the author further 
contributes the personnel field presenting usable illustrations and inter- 
pretations cumulative records the Appendix. 


Bexley public schools 


Planning Improvement Rural Living through the Schools: 
Report the Exploratory Study County Educational Problems. Uni- 
versity, Alabama: University Alabama Press, 1943. 103 pp. 

This account the experiences, ways working, and plans made 
school administrators and teachers six Alabama counties under the direc- 
tion staff composed jointly members their own group and the faculty 
the State University. Part deals with the concern the University 
the study problems, the special services the College Education, and its 
co-operation with the Southern study. Part tells the making plans for 
six weeks study together, the way which the group worked together 
during this time, and some the plans made. These examples include 
diary report individual participant under the title, “How Worked,” 
plans for North Alabama County including pattern for county council, 
and program for large open-country school community with plans for 
meeting some the educational, physical, social, moral and spiritual, and 
economic needs the community. 

This report should prove both interesting and helpful those school 
people who would direct the school’s program toward improving the quality 
living all those within community. Individual schools Alabama 
have long been interested working toward the betterment rural living. 
county-wide attack the problem offers promise real progress the 
years ahead. hoped that later bulletin will report the experiences 
these counties carrying out the plans made during this exploratory study. 


WENDELL. Psychology Living. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1944. pp. 

The author begins taking psychologists task for being devoted 
research regard the psychology living that they have neglected the 
dissemination the knowledge they have gained. information,” 
states, “has but trickled from the reservoir psychology the layman.” 
What trickle! the early child-guidance clinic, the psychologist wished 
for book the mental hygiene children which troubled parent 
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might referred. Now there are many good ones that finds hard 
choose. have books for teachers the mental-hygiene problems 
children school age. have marriage manuals for bride and groom. 
Textbooks mental hygiene for college students are numerous. Even all 
these are classed professional and not addressed the layman, there are 
still other books whose titles indicate that they are written for the general 
reader. No, the author this book not opening floodgate, for this has 
been open for fifteen years least. 

Part carries the title, “Psychology Personal and 
Part II, “Psychology the Achievement Mental Health.” The style 
predominantly didactic; the language, for the most part, nontechnical. The 
emphasis positive: getting with people rather than social malad- 
justment, mental health rather than mental disorder. Striving for 
sense personal worth and for self-respect leads the author’s list human 
needs. “Man strives, likewise, for social contacts, social approval, love, live- 
lihood, and for sense security respect all his needs” (page 318). 
The reader will get good many practical ideas how avoid trouble, 
but facing serious problem his own life that someone 
would like help, his reading will not carry him very far. 

Francis 


al. The First Five Years the Michigan Study the 
Secondary School Curriculum, 1937-1942. Michigan: Michigan 
Study the Secondary School Curriculum, State Board Education, 
1942. 160 pp. 

This report gives detailed account the first five years the Michigan 
Study the Secondary School Curriculum. This study being conducted 
under the auspices the State Board Education. Under the provisions 
the plan worked out the directing committee, Michigan high schools 
have been freed from the conventional college-entrance requirements. Most 
Michigan colleges have agreed admit graduates the participating schools 
and including the year 1950 without the conventional pattern 
credits “provided they are recommended the school from among the more 
able students the graduating class” (page 31). Plans are under way for 
careful follow-up study all the graduates the participating schools, 
regardless whether not they attend college. 

The schools are given great deal freedom for experimentation and 
are assisted trained central staff and large number consultants. 
Summer workshops, pre-school conferences, visits individual schools, and 
special bulletins are utilized for the purpose improving instruction. 

The following are some the major developments which are now going 
forward: First, least schools have established core course unified 
studies program some type. Second, carefully controlled study the 
“nature proof” being carried on. Third, the schools have given in- 
creased attention meeting wartime responsibilities. Fourth, education for 
citizenship democracy receiving increased attention. Fifth, continuous 
and thorough programs the follow-up graduates and “drop-outs” are being 
Sixth, increased emphasis being placed upon new 
evaluation. 
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will probably not possible the conclusion the study prove 
conclusively that the participating schools have made the best possible use 
their freedom. Unquestionably, however, the study worth while con- 
tinues stimulate schools and teachers improve their programs. The report 
presents much evidence that many the schools the state Michigan are 
being reorganized under the impetus the study. shall have wait 
see this reorganization represents basic thinking about educational values, 


the usual “tinkering” with conventional subjects. 
ALBERTY 


Teaching Critical Thinking the Social Stud- 
ies: Thirteenth Yearbook the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington, National Education Association, 1942. 

This yearbook attempt developing very important point view 
citizenship education. the words the editor, 

free citizens living dynamic civilization are constantly being compelled 

consider new phenomena, formulate hypotheses for the solution new problems, and 

evaluate new and revolutionary ideas. accept facts facts without discrimination 

not adequate preparation for life the twentieth century” (page vi). 


The book consists introduction the editor and four sections 
different authors which not present much unity the chapter titles 
promise. 

The first, “The Nature and Purpose Critical Thinking the Social 
Studies,” was written Frederick George Marcham, director the Cornell 
Project Critical Thinking. excellent scholarly analysis, but one 
which tends make the process seem overwhelmingly complex. Some his 
illustrations, however, show the simpler levels child problems which the 
techniques can applied. 

The second section, Elmer Ellis the University Missouri, 
entitled, and Materials for Developing Skill Critical Thinking.” 
The author found the search disappointing, and since discovered few 
materials courses study and the literature, believes that only rare 
teachers make much effort develop critical thinking they handle classroom 
situations. The conclusion may correct, but could have been more 
helpful had offered more specific suggestions teachers regarding methods 
and materials which considered appropriate, 

“Developing Skill Critical Thinking through School and Community 
Life,” Howard Wilson Harvard University, excellent presentation 
which does much its abundant illustrations make for the inadequacies 
the earlier sections. 

“The Evaluation Critical Thinking,” Hilda Taba the University 
Chicago, has the same strengths and weaknesses the first section. 
little frightening when could reassuring and helpful showing the 
teacher the informal kinds evaluation which can adequately carried out 
the inexpert. is, however, excellent essay the problem evaluation 
distinguished from testing for factual memory. 
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How Teachers Use School Broadcasts 


[Continued from page 


public-school administration and supervision, teachers are not 
encouraged stray far, all, from well-established routines 
teaching approved subject-matter. 

radio bring fresh, important subject-matter and 
unusual methods presentation into more classrooms, admin- 
istrators and supervisors must encourage and train teachers 
service. Teacher-training institutions must take educational 
radio seriously important learning aid providing 
adequate radio-utilization demonstrations and extensive back- 
ground knowledge radio those training. The develop- 
ment important new classroom technique should not 
left solely the initiative the individual teacher. 


[Vol. XXIII, No. 


Cycle? 


teaching, school management, and on. Obviously, this was 
comparatively easy his day, since there was little 
material teach. 

There is, today, belief certain quarters that courses 
education, like those many other fields, have proliferated 
beyond all reason, and that need much smaller number 
more comprehensive and functional courses. Here and there, 
attempts have been made something along this line. The 
most noteworthy attempt that known the writer was the 
co-operative project teacher education conducted Barnard 
College, Columbia College, and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. this program, seminar professional educa- 
tion which ran continuously for four semesters was substituted, 
with good results, for all undergraduate courses the various 
professional subjects. 

often said that progress made spiral. Perhaps 
have about completed one turn and are now ready do, 
much higher level knowledge and understanding, what 
Mr. Page and his fellows did hundred years ago: deal with 
the various aspects professional competence close relation 
each other, instead treating them various specialized 
and unrelated courses. 
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